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kind was an evil produced by a practical confor- 


hold up*the light of the gospel as ah infallible 
guide, and the only means whereby we might 
individually experience the blessed reign of the 


in hastening the coming of that day spoken of by 
the prophets Isaiah and Micah, when nation should 
not lift up sword against nation, nor the people 
learn war any more. May Friends then every- 
where shew that they are walking by the same 
rule and minding the same thing; thus strength 
| will be experienced to keep upon the immoveable 
foundation, the corner stone, elect and precious, 


which God hath laid in Zion. 


Hence, through condescending goodness, we 
\shall have a right understanding of, and be ena- 


to let fall any branch of our testimony Christ has 


\mity to fallen nature, were fervently engaged to called us to bear.” 


“Finally, brethren, in all things approve your- 
selves the servants of God, and one of another in 
the free spirit of righteousness and peace, that so 


Messiah in ourselves, and be thereby instrumental the dominion which ye have obtained through 


faith and patience ye may still keep and hold in 
‘the name and power of the Lord God, over all 
powers and spirits whatsoever that are not of this 
holy and heavenly fellowship in the free spirit of 
peace and brotherly love, whether they appear as 
open enemies or pretended friends to the Truth, 
\that none of you may be moved with fear of the 
lone, or be deceived, entangled, or defiled by the 
‘other, but may grow and prosper in the nobility 
\of that holy royal seed which never bowed to de- 
|ceit nor to the unrighteousness that is in the world, 


~ | bled to derive confidence from the injunction of|but was, and is, and is to come, a judge and con- 


The following Epistle has been sent us by an our blessed Lord, ‘When ye hear of wars and ru-|demner of it all.”” 


esteemed Friend, who expresses the belief, ‘‘that 
it was rightly issued at that time, and that, if cir- 
culated, it will not be less beneficial at the pre- 
sent.” It will be remembered that the country 
was then, as now, engaged in war. 

AN EPISTLE FROM OUR YEARLY MEETING, 


Held in Philadelphia by adjournments from the 20th of the most farthing. For want of the attainment of free-| 


4th mo. to the 25th of the same inclusive, 1812, expressive 

of an exercise which arose and spread in this meeting, 

which is affectionately recommended to the serious consid- 
eration of all our members, 

Dear Friends,—Having at the present season 
renewedly felt that the testimoay we hold against 
wars and fightings is of very great importance, not 
only as it relates to ourselves and our country, but 


. . . ..e 
also as it regards the grea family of mankind; it 


has appeared a duty to address you on this very 
interesting subject. If, fa a special purpose, we 
are separated from manyothers who profess the 
name of Christ, and if this purpose be, that we| 
might shew forth by an innocent, non-resisting 
spirit, the redeeming power of the principle of| 
Truth, we are placed in a very responsible sta-| 
tion; and to fulfil the duties thereof, we must care- 
fully attend to the charge of our blessed Lord, 
“‘What I sa¥ unto you, [ say unto all, Watch.” 
Here, as our own spirits tesignedly submit to the 
influences of the Divine Spirit, we learn obedience 
to his blessed will; and until we experience this, 
we cannot expect to be as lights in the world, nor 
will it be possible to manifest in life and practice 
that we are made, free from that spirit which 
stands in opposition to the peaceable government 
of Christ. By the testimony of those who have 
been thus instructed and disciplined, we find they 
could rejoice that they were counted worthy to 
suffer for his name; they knew him to be their 
all in all, and therefore as they were quickened 
and actuated by his Spirit, all worldly objects 
and interests were held in a state of subserviency 
or secondary point of view. Such dedicated fol- 
lowers abiding in the meekness and gentleness of 
their heavenly Leader, the tenor of their lives 
and doctrines bore a constant and firm testimony 
against the corruptions consequent upon the indul- 
gence of the fallen will and wisdom of man. The 
apostle James, who was fully acquainted with the 
root and origin of wars and fightings, thus clearly 
points it out, “From whence come wars and fight- 
ings? come they not hence, even of your lusts?” 
Among our worthy predecessors there were many 
Witnesses to the truth of this testimony of the 
apostle, who, knowing that this scourge of man- 


‘mours of wars, see that ye be not troubled.?’ 
| When a union is gained with our Holy Head, 


| Now, dear Friends, seeing that the Truth is 
unchangeable, and is seeking to gather us into a 


our hearts become enlarged in love to each other,/union with its blessed nature, that as it is one we 
and even in the transaction of the concerns of this|als6 may be one, keep close to its guidance, and 
world, we receive a qualification to evince, that)carefully cherish its smallest intimations in the 
|we are not in bondage to those contracted dispo-| mind, for in it is hid all the treasures of wisdom 
sitions which, if indulged, always exact the utter- and knowledge. 


dom from the government of our selfish disposi- 


tions, there is reason to fear that some amongst us| 


{have fallen into strife and contention about world- 
‘ly interest, which have had a tendeney to wound 


their profession, and lessen their qualification to! 
“— . . . ~ | 
|bear an availing testimony to the precious princi-| 


ple of peace and love. 

The exercise which has prevailed among us 
appearing to be so in unison with that of our 
ancient Friends and predecessors in the Truth, 
extracts from some PF iheie writings are intro- 
duced as adapted to the present state of our Reli- 
gious Society, viz. 

‘‘And when you see divisions, and parties, and 
rendings in the bowels of nations, and rumour, 
and tempests in the minds of the people, then 
take heed of being moved to this party, or to that 
party, or giving your strength to ‘this or that, or 
counselling this way or that way, but stand single 
to the truth of God, in which neither war, rent, 
nor division is; and take heed of that part in any 
of you, which trusts and relies upon any sort of 
the men of this world, in the day of their pros- 
perity; for the same party will bring you to suffer 
with them in the time of their adversity, which 
will not be long after; for stability in that ground 
there will be none: but when they shall say, come 
join with us in this or that, remember you are 
joined to the Lord by his pure Spirit, to walk 
with him in peace and righteousness, and you 
feeling this, this gathers out of all bustlings, and 
noises, and parties, and tumuts, and leads you to 
exalt the standard of truth ad righteousness, in 
an innocent conversation, to see who will flow 
unto that; and this shall be a refuge for many of 
the weary, tossed, and afflrted ones in those 
days, and a shelter for many whose day is not yet 
over.” 


‘In the primitive times it § said they took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, knowing that 
they had in heaven a far nore enduring sub- 
stance. Let this heavenly thheritance be set be- 
fore your eyes, that so you may not look upon 
the loss of goods or loss of liberty to be such 
grievous and insupportable etercises, as therefore 


In the love of the gospel we salute you, and are 
your friends. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
Joun Cox, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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| Zhe Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus, 
the Crimea, and Southern Russia. Pictur- 
esque, Historical, and Scientific Travels; by 

Xavier Hommaire de Hell. Paris, 1843-6. 

rhis is an interesting work, containing infor- 
mation of a country of which, until recently, very 
little has been known. ‘The author, a French 
civil engineer, appears to have been induced to 
visit Southern Russia for geological purposes, and 
in the course of his sojourn he was employed by 
the government, who conferred some titles upon 
him, and thus enabled him, through the posses- 
sion of tchin, (rank) to gather a knowledge of 
men and things, such as few other travellers have 
acquired. His wife, who accompanied him, was 
a valuable aid to her hasband, having shared the 
fatigues and hardships 6f five long years in the 
country, and assisted him in the narrative parts of 
the work itself, 

Some of the domestic habits of Southern Rus- 
sia are thus described : 

“Two days afterwards we left Kherson for the 
country seat of the marshal of the nobles, where a 
large party was already assembled. ‘The manner 
in which hospitality is exercised in Russia, is very 
convenient, and entails no great outlay in the mat- 
ter of upholstery. Those who receive visitors 
give themselves very little concern as to whether 
their guests are well or ill lodged, provided they 
can offer them a good table; it never occurs to 
them that a good bed and a room provided with 
some articles of furniture, are to some persons 
quite as acceptable as a good dinner. Whatever 
has no reference to the comfort of the stomach, 
lies bevond the range of Russian politeness, and 
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the stranger must make up his account accord- 
ingly. As we were the last comers, we fared 
very queerly in point of lodging, being thrust four 
or five of us into one room, with no other furniture 
than two miserable bedsteads; and there we were 
left to shift for ourselves as we could. The house 
is very handsome in appearance; but for all its 
portico, its terrace, and its grand halls, it only 
contains two or three rooms for reception, and a 
few garrets, graced with the name of bedrooms. 
Osteutation is inherent in the Russian character, 
but it abounds especially among the petty nobles, 
who lavish away their whole income in outward 
show. They must have equipages with, four 
horses, billiard-rooms, grand drawing-rooms, pia- 
nos, &c. And if they can procure all these super- 
fluities, they are quite content to live on Mujik’s 
fare, and to sleep in beds without anything in the 
shape of sheets. 

“Articles of furniture the most indispensable, 
are totally unknown in the dwellings of most of the 
second-rate nobles. Notwithstanding the vaunted 
progress of Russian civilization, it is almost im- 
possible to find a basin and ewer in a bed-room. 
Bedsteads are almost as great rarities, and almost 
invariably you have nothing but a divan on which 
you may pass the night. You may deem your- 
self singularly fortunate if the mistress of the 
mansion thinks of sending you a blanket and a 
pillow; but this is so unusual a piece of good luck 
that you must never reckon upon it. In their 
own persons the Russians set an example of truly 
Spartan habits, as ] had many opportunities of per- 
ceiving during my stay in the marshal’s house.— 
No one, the marshal himself not excepted, had a 
private chamber; his eldest daughter, though a 
very elegant and charming young lady, lay on the 
floor, wrapped upin acloak like an old veteran. 
His wife, with three or four young children, pass- 
ed the night in a doset that served as boudoir by 
day, and he himself made his bed on one of the 
divans of the grand saloon. As for the visitors, 
some slept on the’ billiard-table; others, like our- 
selves scrambled for a few paltry stump-bedsteads, 
whilst the others wore away the night in drinking 
and gambling. 

“IT say nothing as to the manner in which the 
domestic servants are lodged; a good guess as to 
this matter may be easily made from what I have 
just said of their masters. Besides it is a settled 
point in Russia never to take any heed for ser- 
vants; they eat, drink, and sleep, how and where 
they can, and their masters never think of asking a 
word about the matter. The family whose guests 
we were was very large, and furnished us with 
themes for many a remark on the national usages, 
and the notions respecting education that are in 
vogue in the empire. A Swiss governess is an 
indispensable piece of furniture in every house in 
which there are many children. She must teach 
them to read, write, and speak French, and play a 
few mazurkas on the piano. No more is required 
of her; for solid instruction is a thing almost un- 
known among the petty nobles. A girl of fifteen 
has completed her education if she ean do the ho- 
nors of a drawing-room, and warble a few French 
romances. Yet I have met with several excep- 
tions to this rule, foremost among which I oust 
note our host’s pretty daughter, Loubinka, who, 
thanks to a sound understanding and quick appre- 
hension, has asquired such a stock of information 
as very few Russian ladies possess. 

“It is only among those families that constantly 
reside on their estates that we still find in full vi- 
gor all those prejudices, superstitions, and usages 
of old Russia, that are handed down as heir-looms 
from generation to generation, and keep strong 
hold on all the rustic nobility. No people are 
more superstitious than the Russians; the sight of 
two crossed forks, or of a salt-cellar upset, will 
make them turn pale and tremble with terror.— 
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There are unlucky days on which nothing could 
induce them to set out on a journey or begin any 
business. Monday, especially, is marked with a 
red cross in their calendar, and woe to the man 
who would dare to brave its malign influence. 

“Among the Russian customs most sedulously 
preserved is that of mutual salutations after meals. 
Nothing can be more amusing than to see all the 
persons round the table bowing right and left with 
a gravity that proves the importance they attach 
to a formality so singular in our eyes. ‘The ebil- 
dren set the example by respectfully kissing the 
hands of their parents.” 


The following feats of horsemanship were per- 
formed during a visit to a Kalmuck princess: 


‘‘When we came out from the kabitka the prin- 
cess’ brother-in-law took us to a herd of wild 
horses, where one of the most extraordinary 
scenes awaited us. ‘The moment we were per- 
ceived, five or six mounted men, armed with long 
lassoes, rushed into the middle of the faboun, 
(herd of horses) keeping their eyes constantly 
fixed on the young prince, who was to point out 
the animal they should seize. ‘The signal being 
given, they instantly galloped forward and noosed 
a young horse with a long dishevelled mane, 
whose dilated eyes and smoking nostrils betoken- 
ed inexpressible terror. A lightly-clad Kulmuck, 
who followed them on foot, immediately sprang 
upon the stallion, cut the thongs that were throt- 
ling him, and engaged with him in an incredible 
contest of daring and agility. It would be impos- 
sible, I think, for any spectacle more vividly to 
affect the mind than that which now met our 
eyes. Sometimes the rider and his horse rolled 
together on the grass; sometimes they shot through 
the air with the speed of an arrow, and then stop- 
ped abruptly, as if a wall had all at once risen up 
before them. On a sudden the furious animal 
would crawl on its belly, or rear in a manner that 
made us shriek with terror, then plunging forward 
again in his mad gallop he would dash through 
the taboun, and endeavor in every possible way 
to shake off his novel burthen. 

“But this exercise, violent and dangerous as it 
appeared to us, seemed bit sport to the Kalmuck, 
whose body followed all the movements of the 
animal with so much suppleness that one would 
have fancied that the same thought possessed both 
bodies. ‘The sweat poured in foaming streams 
from the stallion’s flanks, and he trembled in 
every limb. As for the rider, his coolness would 
have put to shame the most accomplished horse- 
men in Europe. In the most critical moments 
he still found himself at liberty to wave his arms 
in token of triumph; and in spite of the indomita- 
ble humor of bis steed, he had sufficient command 
over it to keep it almost always within the circle 
of our vision. Atasignal from the prince, two 
horsemen, who had kept as close as possible to 
the daring centaur, sertaed him with amazing 
quickness and galloped away with him before we 
had time to comprehend this new mancuvre.— 
The horse, for a moment stupified, soon made 
off at full speed, and was lost in the midst of the 
lerd. These performances were repeated several 
times without a single rider suffering himself to 
be thrown. 

‘But what was our amazement when we saw a 
boy of ten years come forward to undertake the 
same exploit! ‘They selected for him a young 
white stallion of great size, whose fiery bounds 
and desperate efforts to break his bonds, indicated 
a most violent temyer. 

“T will not attenpt to depict our intense emo- 
tions during this new conflict. This child, who, 
like the other rides, had only the horse’s mane 
to cling to, afforded an example of the power of 
reasoning over instinct and brute force. For some 
minutes he maintaned his difficult position with 





heroic intrepidity. At last, to our great relief, a 
horseman rode up to him, caught him up in his 


outstretched arm, and threw him on the croup be- 
hind him.”’ 


They visited a Kalmuck Temple, a pagoda in 
the Chinese style, dedicated to the Grand Lama. 


“The moment we set foot on the threshold of 
the temple, or ears were assailed with a charivari, 
compared with which a score or two of great bells 
set in motion promiseuously, would have been har- 
mony itself. It almost deprived us of the power 
of perceiving what was going on around us. ‘The 
noise was so piercing, discordant, and savage that 
we were completely stupified, and there was no 
possibility of exchanging a word. 

‘*'The perpetrators of this terrible uproar, in 
other words the musicians, were arranged in two 
parallel lines facing each other; at their head, in 
the direction of the altar, the high-priest knelt 
quite motionless on a rich Persian carpet, and be- 
hind them towards the entrance stood the ghepki, 
or master of the ceremonies, dressed in a scarlet 
robe and a deep yellow hood, and having in his 
had a long staff, the emblem, no doubt, of his dig- 
nity. ‘The other priests, all kneeling as well as 
the musicians, and looking like grotesque Chinese 
in their features and attitudes, wore dresses of glar- 
ing colours, loaded with gold and silver brocade, 
consisting of wide tunics, with open sleeves, and 
a sort of mitre with several broad points. Their 
head-dress somewhat resembled that of the ancient 
Peruvians, except that instead of feathers they had 
plates covered with religious paintings, besides 
which there rose from the centre a long straight 
tuft of black silk, tied up so as to form a series of 
little balls, diminishing from the base to the sum- 
mit. Below, this tuft spread out into several 
tresses which fell down on the shoulders. But 
what surprised us most of all was the musical in- 
struments. Besides the enormous timbrels and 
the Chinese tamtem, there were large sea-shells 
used as horns, and twv huge tubes, three or four 
yards long, and each stpported on two props. My 
husband ineffectually wndeavoured to sound these 
trumpets; none but tle stentorian Jungs of the 
vigorous Mandschis could give them breath. If 
there is neither tune, mr harmony, nor method in 
the religious music of the Kalmucks, by way of 
amends for this every »ne makes as much noise 
as he can in his own way and according to the 
strength of his lungs. The concert began by a 
jingling of little bells, hen the timbrels and tam- 
tams struck up, and lastly, after the shrill squeak- 
ings of the shells, the two great trumpets began to 
bellow, and made all ‘he windows of the temple 
shake. It would be impossible for me to depict 
all the oddity of this ceremony. Now indeed we 
felt that we were thousands of Jeagues away from 
Europe, in the heart of Asia, in a pagoda of the 
Grand Dalai Lama of Thibet. 

“The temple, lighted by a row of large win- 
dows, is adorned with siender columns of stuccoed 
brick-work, the lightness of which reminds one of 
the graceful Moorish architecture. ‘The gallery 
runs all round the dome, which is also remarkable 
for the extreme delicacy of its workmanship.— 
‘Tapestries, representing a multitude of good and 
evil genii, monstrous idols and fabulous animals, 
cover all parts of the pagoda, and give it an aspect 
much more grotesque than religious. The vener- 
ation of the worshippers of Lama for their images 
is so great, that we could not approach these mis- 
shapen gods without covering our mouths with a 
handkerchief, lest we should profane them with 
an unhallowed breath.” 


In the author’s account of Astrakhan, the fol- 
lowing curious circumstances are mentioned: 


“The Indians, who were formerly rather nu- 
merous in this city, have long since abandoned 








the trade for which they frequented it, and none 
of them remain but a few priests who are detained 
by interminable law-suits. But from the old in- 
tercourse between the Hindus and the Kalmuck 
women has sprung a hallf- breed now numbering 
several hundred individuals, improperly designa- 
ted ‘T'artars. ‘The mixed blood of these two es- 
sentially Asiatic races has produced a type closely 
resembling that of the European nations. It ex- 
hibits neither the oblique eyes of the Kalmucks, 
nor the bronzed skin of the Indians; and nothing 
in the character or habits of the descendants of 
these two races indicates a relationship with either 
stock. In striking contrast with the apathy and 
indolence of the population among which they 
live, these half-breeds exhibit in all they do the 
activity and perseverance of the men of the north. 
They serve as porters, wagoners, or sailors, as 
occasion may require, and shrink from no kind 
of employment however laborious. ‘Their white 
felt hats, with broad brims and pointed conical 
crowns, their tall figures, and bold, cheerful coun- 
tenances, give them a considerable degree of re- 
semblance to the Spanish muleteers.”’ 

“This result of the crossing of two races both 
so sharply defined is extremely remarkable and 
cannot but interest ethnologists. ‘The Mongol is 
perhaps above all others the type that perpetuates 
itself with most energy, and most obstinately re- 
sisis the influence of foreign admixture continued 
through a long series of generations. We have 
found it in all its originality among the Cossacks, 
the Tartars, and every other people dwelling in 
the vicinity of the Kalmucks. 
most curious fact to see it vanish immediately un- 
der the influence of the Hindu blood, and produce 
instead of itself a thoroughly Caucasian type? 
Might we not thence conclude that the Caucasian 
is not a primitive type, as hitherto supposed, but 
that it is simply the result of a mixture, the two 
elements of which we must seek for in Central 
Asia, in those mysterious regions of the great ‘Ti- 
betian chain which have so, much occupied the i in- 
ventive genius of ancient and modern writers?” 

There is no middle class in Russia—the aris- 
tocracy enjoy all the privileges, and the people 
There are a million and a 
half of merchants and burghers, but they are treat- 


ed by the privileged noble with disdain, and plun- 


support all the burdens. 


dered upon all occasions. The military service is 
the great road to rank and distinction, and Peter 
the Great adopted this means to destroy the power 
of the old aristocracy. All males, not serfs, may 
become nobles by serving a greater time in the 
This 


has given rise to a subaltern aristocracy exceeding- 
ly oppressive in its character, and has filled the 


civil service, or a lesser in the military. 


offices of government with supernumeraries at 
very small Salaries, and, says our author, they 
thus ‘tare obliged to rob for the means of subsis- 
tence.” 


be conceived. We conclude our extracts with the 
following story of the quirks and quibbles of the 


law. It is equal to any thing that could happen 


in our own more favored land. 


‘In Alexander's reign the Jesuits had made 
themselves all-powerful in some parts of Poland. 
A rich landowner and possessor of six thousand 
peasants at Poltz, the Jesuit head-quarters, was so 
wrought on by the artful assiduities of the society 
that he bequeathed his whole fortune to it at his 
death, with this stipulation, that the Jesuits should 
bring up his only son, and afterwards give him 
whatever portion of the inheritance they should! 
choose. When the young man had reached the) 
age of twenty, the Jesuits bestowed on him three’ 





Is it not then a 


The venality of such a government may | 
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hundred peasants.. He protested vehemently 
against their usurpation, and began a suit against 
the society; but his father’s will seemed clear and 
explicit, and after having consumed all his little 
fortune, he found his claims disowned by every 
tribunal in the empire, including even the general 
assembly of the senate. In this seemingly hope- 
less extremity he applied to a certain attorney in 
St. Petersburg, famous for his inexhaustible fertul- 
ity of mind in matters of cunning and chicanery. 
Alter having perused the will and the documents 
connected with the suit, the lawyer said to his 
client, ‘Your business is done; if you will pro- 
mise me ten thousand rubles I will undertake to 
procure an imperial ukase reinstating you in pos- 
session of all your father’s property.” ‘The young 
man readily agreed to the bargain, and in eight 
days afterwards he was master of his patrimony. 
The decision which led to this singular result 
rested solely on the interpretation of the phrase 
they shall give him whatever portion they shall 
choose, which plainly meant, as the lawyer main- 
tained, that the young man was entitled exclu- 
sively to such portion as the Jesuits chose, i. e., 
to that which they chose and retained for them- 
selves. ‘The emperor admitted this curious ex- 
planation; the son became proprietor of 5700 
peasants, and the Jesuits were obliged to content 
themselves with the 300 they had bestowed on 
their ward in the first instance. Assuredly the 
most adroit cadi in ‘Turkey could not have de- 
cided the case better.”’ 
<inceetstailititnialnacaaian 
From Jarves’ “ Scenes in the Sandwich Islands.” 
THE FEMALE SWIMMERS. 

On our return passage we passed through the 
channel between Mani and Hawaii, notorious for 
for its heavy squalls, rapid currents and short 
toppling seas. ‘I'he beautiful appearance of the 
lofty mountains on either side is some alleviation, 
however, for this complication of disagreeables; 
but my purpose in alluding to it in this place, is 
to record a feat in swimming, which, if it were 
not perfectly well authenticated, would seem to 
be incredible. 

At Honolulu, it was a common affair for men 
and boys to plunge from the top-gallant yards of 
large ships, pass under their bottoms, and reap- 
pear on the other side. I have known them to 
bring up small articles lost overboard in nit rely 
feet of water, and it is asserted of a woman, who 
was capsized in a canoe when two miles from 
shore, that she swam the whole distance to land, 
with a shark in full pursuit, seeking an opportu- 
nity to make a meal of her; but the activity and 
coolness she displayed proved too much for the 
rapacious and cowardly fish. ‘hese feats sink 
insignificance when compared with the following, 
which also serves to show how much at home 
the natives are upon the waves, and that there 
considerable truth in the statement often made in 
regard to them, namely: that a native may peristi 
from hunger and exhaustion upon the water, | 
he will never drown. 

The schooner Kiola, a small vessel of thirty- 
five tons, left Lahaina for Kawaihae on the 
of May, 1840. She was in an unseawort! 
dition, having been ashore, but with the ae 
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| teristic recklessness of Hawaiians, was sent to sea 
‘again without being repaired. 


From thirty to forty 
people were on board. On the afternoon of the 
subsequent day, they had arrived to within ten 


miles of Kahola point, Hawaii: Maui was but 
just visible in thesdistance. The wind breezed 
up strong, and the vessel careened much to the 


leeward; the stone ballast rolled over in that di- 
rection, and part of her cargo immediately follow- 
jed. Her bows were suddenly thrown under, and 
before she could recover herself, the water rushed 
‘into her hatches, and she filled and went down, 
carrying with her a number who were unable to 
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extricate themselves from her hold. The remain- 
der, at the summons of Mauae, a pious native, 
who, during the morning (it was Sunday) had 
conducted divine service, assembled as near each 
other as possible, while he implored succor from 
above. Although Hawaii comparatively 
but a short distance (ten or twelve miles) from 
them, the current and sea were both adverse to 
their swimming thither. Accordingly the party 
made for Maui and Cahoolawe. ‘lhompson, a 
naturalized Hawaiian, the commander of the 
schooner, was unable to swim. His wife placed 
him on an oar, and together they pushed for the 
shore. ‘The next morning he died—in the after- 
noon she landed on Kahoolawe. An active young 
man secured a hatchway for himself and younger 
brother; the latter died before daylight, but the 
elder reached the island by eight o ‘clock. A boy, 
who was both feeble and sickly, unaided by any 
support, swam the entire distance (tw enty-five to 
thirty miles) and arrived before any of the 
others. Mauae and his wife had each a covered 
bucket; they undressed, tied their clothes about 
them, and swam for land. ‘Three young men ac- 
compied them, all of whom successively disap- 
peared during the night, either by going in 
ther direction, or becoming exhausted. 


was 


anco- 
As sharks 
here are very*abundant, perhaps some lost their 
lives from them. On the morning after the wreck, 
with the exception of the two who had already 
landed, none others, except Mauae and Kalua- 
wahinenui, his wife, survived. Some may have 
been swept by the current to the leeward of the 
island, and in this manner prevented from reach- 
ing land. Kalauwahinenui’s bucket came to pieces 
during the morning, and she swam without any- 
thing until afternoon, when Mauae became too 
weak to proceed. ‘They rested awhile, and she 
lomid (shampooed) him, by which he was much 
refreshed. ‘They started once more, and swam 
on until Kalooawe was full ir view; but Mauae 
grew weak rapidly, and was unable to retain his 
hold on his bucket. She took it from him, while 
he grasped the hair of her head, by which she 
dragged him some distance further:—His hands, 
however, unable to retain their hold, slipped. 
She endeavored to arouse him to further effort, 
but in vain. Putting his arms around her neck, 
she then held him fast, and swam with the un- 
incumbered hand. It was near night, when she 
arrived within a quarter of a mile of shore, her 
husband still hanging to her. ‘They had been in 
the water nearly thirty hours, and he was now 
quite dead. Perceiving this, she cast off the body, 
ind shortly after reached the land. It was a bar- 
ren spot—the inhabitants resided on the opposite 
side of the island. The long e xposure to the salt 
water had blinded her eyes, and it was some 
hours before her sight was restored. ‘T'oo fatigued 
to go far, she sought for food and water; the lat- 
ter only. a little rain, which had recently fallen, 
she found in the hollows of the rocks, and that 
was her sole sustenance. ‘Three days went by, 
relieve her. She was fast 
morning of the fourth day 
water melons, and ate one. 
Soon after, some fishermen appeared, and they 
conducted her to their village, and the day after 
transported her to Lahaina. When the young 
men reached Lahaina, they were as well and as 
lively as before the accident; the women 
not so strong, but otherwise perfectly well. 


and no one came to 
when, on the 
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From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
INDIAN COUNCIL OF THE CATTARAUG 
RESERVATION. 
The general Council of the Seneca Nation to 


Us 


which we a few days since referred, was, as had 
been arranged, opened at the Cattaraugus Reser- 


vation on the 3d of this month, and was continued 
daily until 


the 6th, when itt was closed. ‘I'he 






















Council was largely attended, and representations 
were present from the Alleghany, Cattaraugus and 
Tonawanda Reservations. 

There were present also, Hon. G. W. Clinton, 
Commissioner on the part of the United States, 
Hon. Judge Love, Mr. Osborne, the U. S. Agent 
of the Seneca Nation, and a committee of men 
and women Friends, from the Yearly Meetings, 
who have for some years past extended care to 
these Indians. In this Council many subjects of 
high import to these people were opened and fully 
discussed. ‘The Indians taking a large part in the 
deliberation on matters brought before the Assem- 
bly, and we understand the business was finally 
brought to a close in a manner generally satisfac- 
tory to the parties concerned. 

On the part of the Friends, arrangements were 
entered into for the continuation of the Mutual 
Labor Female School at this Reservation, where 
an average of about 30 young females are board- 
ed, and instructed in all the various branches of) 
household business calculated to render them good 
housekeepers. ‘This system is rapidly gaining the 
confidence and approval of the Indians, and is cer- 
tainly calculated to eflect highly beneficial results 
among them, by diffusing throughout their fami- 
lies a knowledge of the requisite domestic duties 
to render their families comfortable, as well as 
rapidly promote their civilization. 

It will probably be remembered that at the 
Council last year the Friends advised them to) 
withdraw their females from field labors and em- 
ploy them hereafter in the more appropriate busi- 
ness connected with their domestic affairs—this 
they agreed to, and have to a considerable extent 
already done. 

During their late visit the female Friends of the 
Committee made an impressive address to the In- 
dian women in relation to their appropriate duties 
and proper sphere for them to act in; this was 
well received and appeared to have a powerful ef- 
fect. Several of the Chiefs expressed their full 
approbation of the recommendation to place their 
women in the rank and station proposed, and to 
relieve them hereafter from toilsome labors. 

One Chief declared he did believe, and always 
had believed, women were not only better, but 
wiser than men, and he trusted their women, 
hereafter, would be placed in a position to exer- 
cise the valuable qualifications which God had 


given them, and be permitted to unite in the gene-| 


ral and social concerns of the nation. And per- 
haps for the first time in Indian deliberative 
affairs,wa committee was appointed composed 
equally of Indian men and women, to have a 
general care of the school established by the 
Friends. 

Upon the whole we think this has been a high- 
ly interesting Council, and will be followed by 
great benefits. ‘These Indians are rapidly improv- 
ing in their agriculture, as well as in their moral 
and social habits. Many of them are industrious; 
and as there are no spirituous liquors permitied 
to be brought upon the Reservation, they are ne- 
cessarily sober. 

jchatieilaiillndpetitersemene 
SINGULAR TRADITION. 
Among the Seminole Indians there is a singular 


tradition regarding the white man’s origin and su-| 


periority: ‘They say, that when the Great Spirit 


made the earth, he also made three men, all of) 


whom were fair complexioned; and that after 
making them, he led them to the margin of a 
small lake and bade them leap therein and wash. 
One immediately obeyed, and came out purer and 
fairer than before; the second hesitated a moment, 
during which time the waters, agitated by the first, 
had become slightly mudded, and when he had 
bathed, he came up copper-eolored; the third did 
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Spirit laid before them three packages of bark, 
and bade them choose, and, out of pity for his 
misfortune in color, gave the black man the first 
choice. He took hold of each of the packages, 
and, having felt the weight, chose the heaviest; 
the copper-colored one then chose the second 
heaviest, leaving the white man the lightest. 
When the packages were opened, the first was 
found to contain spades, and all the implements 
of labor; the second one enwrapped hunting, fish- 
ing and war-like apparatus; the third gave to the 
white man pens, ink and paper—the engines of 
the mind—the means of mutual improvement— 
the social link of humanity—the foundation of the 
white man’s superiority. 

Watchman of the Valley. 


orsitibceivannnnitplipilpiinidiincediinctatitiny 
From Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. 
A VICTORY! 

The joy-bells peal a merry tune 
Along the evening air; 

The crackling bonfires turn the sky 
All crimson with their glare ; 

Bold music fills the startled streets 
With mirth-inspiring sound; 

The gaping cannon’s reddening breath 
Wakes thunder shouts around; 

And thousand joyful voices cry, 
“ Huzza! huzza! a Victory!” 


A little girl stood at the door, 
And with her kitten played; 

Less wild and frolicsome than she, 
That rosy prattling maid. 

Sudden her cheek turns ghostly white ; 
Her eye with fear is filled, 

And rushing in-of-doors, she screams— 
“My brother Willie ’s killed!” 

And thousand joyful voices ery, 
“Huzza! huzza! a Victory!” 


A mother sat in thoughtful ease, 
A knitting by the fire, 
Plying the needle’s thrifty task 
With hands that never tire. 
She tore her few gray hairs, and shrieked, 
“ My joy on earth is done! 
Oh! who will lay me in my grave? 
Oh, God! my son! my son!” 
And thousand joyful voices cry, 
“ Huzza! huzza! a Victory !” 


A youthful wife the threshold crossed, 
With matron’s treasure blessed ; 

A smiling infant nestling lay 
In slumber at her breast. 

She spoke no word, she heaved no sigh, 
The widow’s tale to tell; 

But like a corpse, all white and stiff, 
Upon the earth-floor fell. 

And thousand joyful voices ery, 
“ Huzza! huzza! a Victory!” 


An old weak man, with head of snow, 
And years threescore and ten, 
Looked in upon his cabin-home, 
And anguish seized him then, 
He help’d not wife, nor helpless babe, 
Matron, nor little maid, 
One scalding tear, one choking sob— 
He knelt him down, and pray’d. 
And thousand joyfal voices cry, 


' 


“Huzza! hizza! a Victory 
R. E. B. Macueran. 
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Are you just stepping on the threshold of life? 
not leap in till the water beeame black with mud,|Secure a good moral! character. This is the basis 


and came out@with its own color. Then the Great! of success and true greatness.—Without virtue, 





you cannot be respected—without integrity, you 
can never rise to distinction and honor. You are 
poor, perhaps. No matter. Poverty is oftener 
a blessing than a curse. Look at the young man 
who is heir to half a million. What is his stand- 
ing? Of what use is he to the world?—you must 
make yourself. ‘The richest man in Maine was 
born of poor parents, and earned by hard work 
the first dollar he ever owned. ‘The wealthiest 
man in Massachusetts was born at North Yar- 
mouth, a small town in Maine, of parents who 
were in humble circumstances. By industry and 
economy he has become immensely rich. The 
wealthiest man of New York, and the richest man 
in America, was also a poor boy. The road to 
wealth is open before you young man—start right 
\and you will succeed. But remeimber, wealth is 
|not every thing in life—it is not a man’s chief 
igood. A virtuous character is better than riches. 
| Expect not success where firm integrity is want- 
ed. Shape your course by true wisdom and let 
|correct principles govern every action. In this 
way only will you gain the confidence and the re- 
spect of mankind. You know many a wealthy 
man, perhaps, who is despised by his fellow citi- 
zens. ‘Why is it so? On account of his niggardly 
disposition—the lack of upright dealing and ro- 
jbust principle. He makes himself obnoxious to 
|his neighbors, by his mean behaviour and grovel- 
iling character. You had better live in poverty 
than imitate such a person. Riches, with a des- 
|titution of moral principle, would be only a curse 
jto you. 
| here is nothing like making a good beginning 
‘as you start in life. The foundation must be firm; 
ithen all will be safe. Have an eye about you, 
‘that nothing shall seduce your virtue. No matter 
jhow strong the inducements held out for your 
countenance, if you see that principle is involved, 
do not for a right hand persist in wrong doing. 
Present gain, at the sacrifice of virtue, will be 
future loss and misery. ‘Tens of thousands have 
jruined themselves by such a course. Be ex- 
itremely careful then to begin right and do your 
| duty faithfully, and you will most assuredly suc- 
\ceed.—Portland Tribune. 
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Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions 
and tigers, for we can keep out of the way of 
\wild beasts, but bad thoughts win their way 
levery where. The eup that is full will hold no 
}more; keep your heads and hearts full of good 
‘thoughts, that bad thoughts may find no room to 
| enter. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1846. 
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| 


We have the gratifying announcefnent that the 
| United States Senate have, by a vote of 38 to 12, 
|advised the President to accept the terms offered 
iby Great Britain for the adjustment of the Oregon 
\question. ‘The matter is now considered as set- 
itled, and much rejoicing has taken place in our 
large cities. 


r 


| [here has been no news of importance from 
\the seat of war. 

It has been rumored, though not credited, that 
the British fleet in the Pacifie has orders to pre- 
vent the United States fleet from taking posses- 
sion of the Mexican ports. ‘This, if true, would, 
|it is considered, inevitably lead to a collision, and 
las the relative force is nearly equal, would pro- 
Ibably be attended with much bloodshed. 








Hale, the Democratic member of Con-| until its death is from twenty to twenty-five days; and 
during that time it does not appear to eat any thing, some 
naturalists asserting that they are not provided with any 
Xation of | organs of eating. Doubtless the present appearance of the 
ae , cicada in the West will attract the attention of men of 
Texas, has in the change of politics growing Out) cience in that quarter to a minute study and observation of 
of this movement, been elected Senator of the, the nature and characteristics of this curious insect. 


United States for the ensuing six years. 


John P. 
gress from New Hampshire, who was proscribed 
by his party for voting against the anne 


Slaver Captured.—A correspondent of the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Exchange writes, under date Of St. Helena, April 
25, that a brig was lying at anchor at St. Helena, with 
“James Wilson—New York,” on her stern. wa 
taken possession of by H. B. M. ship Acteon, as a prize, 
having been found lying at anchor at a place called haben- 
da, on the West coast of Africa, abandoned, and without 
crew, flag or papers on board. She was fitted out for slaves. 
The vessel would be condemned in the Admiralty Court. 
Strawherries.—Such is the quantity of strawberries coming} ‘The James Wilson was sold at Rio Janeiro a short time 
down the river, that a special strawberry train is sent down|since to a Brazilian. 
on the New York and Erie Rail Road, bringing 40,000) 
baskets each trip; and also, the road receives about $1000! 
per week for the transportation of milk alone. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


She 





Iren.—The Danville, Pa. Intelligencer says that 796 tons 
of railroad iron were made at the rolling mill of the Mon- 
tour Iron Company during the oth month. 


Panama Ship Canal.—President Mosquera, of New 
Grenada, in a message delivered at the opening of the 
Legislature of the Republic, expresses, in decided terms, an 


Something Unusual.—A apple graft, inserted last spring opinion unfavorable to foreign interference in making a 


by Peter A. Dumont, of Hillsborough, contained the other 


canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, at the Isth- 
day, seven young apples.—Somerville N. J. Whig. 


mus of Darien. He thinks the work should be performed 


a ; .,, by New Grenada herself, as a government enterprise. 
Lard for London.—Happening in at Hastings’ Lard Oil y : e . 


Factory, we found them putting up lard in hogs’ bladders, | 


Raiting on a Large Scale—A stock company has been 
for an English dealer. 


This is the fashionable form of the | formed in France, capital 500,000 francs, for the destruc- 
article of the best quality, in that market, where it brings, tion of rats and mice throughout the kingdom. Paris is 
fifteen cents a pound. The cases come from Ohio, are well| said to be in some quarters almost uninhabited from the 
cleaned, and when filled and cold, appear as white and as' vast number of rats in the houses. ‘The modus operandi of 
hard as an ostrich’s egg.—Spring field Republican. ‘this rat company is not given. The shares are all taken up. 


New Hampshire-—The Tariff—Col. Cilley has been} Novel Diving Bell—There has recently been built on 
elected U. S. Senator for the unexpired term of Hon. Levi, the quay of Orsay, a newly invented diving bell, or sub- 


Woodbury. The seat is now filled by Mr. Jenness, by ap-; marine boat, of a novel plan. It is of sheet iron; its form 


pointment of the Governor. This will make a difference of is nearly that of a perfect cylinder; it weighs nearly 50,000 | 


two votes in the Senate on the tariff. | kilogrammes, is ten metres in length and four in diameter. 
The vote may be safely stated thus:—The two Senators; The system upon which this boat is constructed, permits 
from this State, two from New York, one from Connecticut, | it to navigate either above or below the water, with all de- 
(Niles) and 25 whigs, making 30.— North American. sirable speed, and without having recourse to any external 
agent. To its poop is attached a screw, by means of which 
the man, placed in the interior, can make it move im any 
direction. It is also provided with a rudder. On each side 
*\ of the screw are fastened two moveable artificial fins, in- 
| tended to facilitate the ascent or descent of the boat. The 
The delicate pink spots on turkey’s eggs will wash off weight necessary to immerse it is about 36,000 kilogram. 
when the egg is fresh and warm. mes. The ballast may be composed either of iron, lead, 
é a a ‘ sand, or water. The water can be taken out from or intro- 
Ten millions of dollars: have been appropriated by the duced into the boat by means of suction and forcing pumps. 
Congress of the United States to carry on the war with| The boat is propelled by eight men, and can remain four 


Mexico. This is a great sum of money. Could it be ex-| hours under the water. The air is compressed within a 
pended in educating the people plysically, mentally and) re 


morally, it would do much more good than it will in killing | w 
our brother Mexicans, making ther wives widows, an 
their children orphans. 


Female Clerk.—Judge Kincaid of the 19th District, Ken-} 
tucky, appointed the widow of the late John Trimble, as 
clerk of the court, in place of her deceased husband. 
commendable example. 


hich it is proposed to descend. It is also provided with 
an apparatus, whereby the men who manceuvre it can go 


Another Fire in Quebec.—About 10 o’clock on the night] " the outside of it. Light is admitted by means of bull's 
of the 12th inst. a fire broke out in the Theatre Royal, eyes, or thick lenses, like those on the decks of large ves- 
Quebec, which was crowded at the time, by which a large| sels, This boat, after some experiments on the Seine, is to 
number of persons perished. Up to4 o’clock the next day be sent to Br: st to raise the Republican, a vessel that was 
16 bodies had been recovered. It is supposed that it caught | 4k there more than fifty years since. 

from the upsetting of a camphine lamp. 





The Cicada or American Locust.—This insect, which} FOREIGN ITEMS. 
appears every seventeen years in patticular districts, is now| The steamer Great Western arrived at New York on 
making its periodical visitafion in portions of the Lake 2d-day morning last, with twelve days later news. 
Country and Eastern Ohio. Their last appearance in| _The Corn Bill has passed a second reading in the House 
Maryland occurred in 1834; their next visit therefore in| of Lords, by a majority of 47. 
that neighborhood, will take place in 185l1—five years) Her Majesty had another Royal Princess on the 23d ult. 
hence. y The Oregon Notice.—The question whether or not the 
The Cleveland papers state that the woods and fields in President of the United States had given the notice re spect- 
that section of the country are literally alive with locusts, ing the occupation of the Oregon Territory by the British 
and their music is almost deafening, They do no damage , government having formed the subject of controversy in the 
to the growing crops; but young orchards are suffering se- English and American press, we have the satisfact# of 
verely from the deposition of their eggs in the tender limbs.| Stating upon the highest authority that such notice has been 
This is one of the most remarkable insects in natural) given. ‘The Great Western carries out on her present trip 
history. The Baltimore American says it is hatched in a the answer of the British Government, which is of a con- 
tree where the egg is deposited, falls to the ground in the Ciliatory character. 


shape of a small worm, and immediately buries itself in the Escape of Louis Bonaparte from Ham.—The Prince suc- 
eurtl. Its downward progress is continued to a consider-| ceeded in effecting his escape from the Fortress of Ham, 
able distance. “We have marvellous reports,” says the | after a close imprisonment of some years. Having assumed 
Massillon (Ohio) Gazette, “respecting the depth to which’! the disguise of a workman, he contrived to elude the vigi- 
these insects penetrate—some affirming that they have been lance of the sentries to regain his: freedom, without any mo- 
found fifteen feet befow the surface.” |lestation from the battalion of infantry that formed the gar- 
Another paper, the Cleveland Herald, says it has been rison of the Castle, and to arrive safely in London, where 
assured on very reliabie authority, that locusts have been! we believe he is at present. The Morning Herald says as 
found in digging wells at the depth of thirty feet. At all! the Prince eseaped at 7 o’cloek of the morning of the 25th, 
events, whatever may be the average depth to which they and as the event was not discovered for 10 hours aflerward, 
descend, it is certain that they remain in the earth for the| he could easily have reached the Belgian frontiers, only 20 
period of seventeen years. At the expiration of that time leagues distant, long before the telegraph itself could have 
they re-appear upon the surface, pass uut of the chrysalis| been set to work. The papers say he embarked at St. Va- 
state, assume wings, and in immense numbers occupy the leri. 7 
trees and fill the air with their noise. The short period of} The King and Queen of France are expected to visit 
their existence above ground is spent in preparing for a| England early in July. 
new brood, by depositing their eggs in the limbs and twigs} The London Sun says, nothing whatever can prevent the 
of trees. The ovipositor of the female locust is admirably triumphant settlement of the Corn Bill. 


adapted to the purpose of boring small holes in the tender} The fate of the Irish Coercion Bill is sealed. 
bark and wood into which the eggs are introduced. The! 


existence of the locust from the time of leav 
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servoir with an atmosphere proportioned to the depth to| 


out from it by means of an outlet in the keel, so as to work | 


) | Lord George Bentick has declared that the great body of; and tub washed at 22 
ing the earth the agricultural members are opposed to its future progress. 


The Cambria arrived on the 20th, taking 
the movements on the Rio Grande. ‘The 
publish all the facts without comment. 

Brussels, May 20.—The Minister of the Interior has 
brought forward a law, authorizing the importation of corn 
and provisions, until December, free of duty. 

In Spain all was quiet. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


REVIEW FOR THK WEEK ENDING 1] 6th INsT. 


| there is less 
disposition manifested to purchase largely than has pre- 
viously existed. ‘The weather has been wet and cool until 
within the last two days, and a large quantity of rain has 
fallen during the past month. 

| AMERICAN COTTON AND WOOLEN GOODS— 
There are no changes to note, and business is nearly ata 
stand. 

ASHES—Western Pots are held at $3,62 a 3,75 per 
100 Ibs, 

BEESW AX—Prices are steady at 284 a 294 cts pr Ib. 

CAN DLES—Sales of 150 bxes sperm at 26 a 264 ets pr Ib. 

COFFEE—Prices are steady. Sales of 1400 bags Rio 
\at 73 to 8 cts pr Ib, on time; 250 bags St. Domingo sold at 
64 a 6% ets per Ib. 

FEATHERS—No sales of any extent. 
28a 29 cts pr Ib. ; 

FISH—No large sales of Mackerel. From store sales 
of No. 1 at $10,50 a 10,75; small No. 2 at $5,75 a 5,76, and 
Southern No. 3 at $6 a 6,124 pr bri. 

FRUIT—A cargo of 1900 boxes Sicily Oranges in poor 
to good order, was taken at $k to 3,50 pr box; 700 boxes at 
the latter price; 350 boxes Lemons at $2 to 2,50. In Rai- 
sins there is no change. Arrived, 1890 boxes Oranges, 800 
do Lemons from Palmero. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—On Wednesday last the price 
lof Flour declined 124 cts, and 7000 bris were taken for ex- 
| port at $3,75 pr bri for common and for fair brands. Penn’a 
land Western Flour at $3,81} a 3,874 for good brands, and 
$4,124 a 4,25 for extra and Brandywine, including some 
| Western at 3,624 a 3,69, in soiled bris, 2000 bris scraped 
jat $3,624 to 3,50. On Saturday holders became firmer, 
and 2500 bris have since been taken at $3.1 a 3,874 for 
good brands, and $4 for choice Penn’a Flour. Week's 
sales for export 12,500 bris. ‘Io-day, owing to the late 
| European news, holders are less firm. Sales for city use 
at $3,81 to $4 and extra at 4,12} a 4,25 during the last 
three days, and Western at $3,75 to 3,874. Rye Flour— 
| Sales of 3000 bris at $2,37 a 2,50 pr brl, closing dull at 2,50. 
Corn Meal has declined; sales of 2500 bris at $2,75 a 2,624, 
| closing at $2,624; and Brandywine at $3,06 pr bri. 

GRAIN—Wheat has advanced 1 tv 2 cts pr bushel, and 
there has been a fair export and moderate milling demand. 
| Sales of 25,000 bushels Penn’a Wheat, good to prime red 


REMARKS.—Business is tapering off at 


We quote 26, 


jat 88, 89 a 91 cts pr bushel, and white at 95 a 96, and since 
at 99 cts a $l. Rye—Sales of Penn’a at 61 a 60 cts. Corn 
is dull and prices have declined. Sales of-round yellow at 
59 a 57, and flat at 57 a 55 cts; Southern flat at 57 to 54, 
and fair at 53 cts. We quote 53 a 54 cts. today. Oats— 
| Dull and lower; sales of Penn’a at 38, and Southern at 36 
}to 35, and only fair at 33 cts. 

HEMP—Prices are steady; sales of 125 bales hackled 
at $105 per ton, eash, and $110, 6 mes. 

IRON—Demand less active and prices nearly steady. 
| Sales of 350 tons Pig Tron in lots; Charcoal at $30 a 31,50, 

and Anthracite at $27 a 0 pr ton—50 tons prime round 
Blooms at $70, and flat at $73 pr ton. Some Boiler Plate 
at 4} a 5§ cts pr Ib. 

LUMBER—Sales of Hemlock Joist at $6,590 a 7; Caro- 
lina Yellow Pine Flooring Boards at $15 a 21, and Dela- 
ware at $144 17 pr M feet. Sales of 14 inch Laths at 
$1,70 pr M. 

MOLASSES—Prices are firmer. <A eargo of 400 hhds 
fair Matanzas was sold at 20; 45 hhds Trinidad at 244, 
and some Wienfuegos at 264 cts,4 and 6 mos. 900 bris 
New Orleans, 240 hhds Havana, and 200 hhds old Matan- 
|zas, on terms not public. Arrived, 585 hhds, 18 tes, 5 bris. 
| OLLS—Market quict—a sale of 100 bris Whale at 374 a 
38 cts. Sperm is steady at 90a95 cts. Linseed O— 
\Sales of 1000 gals in hhds at 57 a 55 cts; sales in bris at 
60 cts. 

PLASTER—Is scarce; a cargo sale at $2,70 pr ton. 

SALT—A eargo of 14,000 bushels and 2500 sacks Liver- 
}pool Ground Salt was sold at about 25 cts pr bushel, and 
$1,124 pr sack. Arrived, 726 tons. 
| SEEDS—No sales of any extent in Cloverseed. 
| seed—We quote at $2,20 a 1,22. 

SUGAR—The demand has been restricted by the wet 
land dark weather prevalent during the past week, but 
|prices are steady. Sales of 75 hhds New Orleans at 6 a 68 
lets; 75 do common Porto Rico at 64 a 6§ cts and 600 boxes 
| Havana, Matanzas and Cuba at 9 a 9} ets for white, and 
{74 a 74 ets for brown, all on time. 
| WOOL—The market continues quiet and prices have 
not varied within a week past. We quote prime Saxony 
jat 32 a 34 cts per lb, 1-4 to 3-4 blood 27 a 30, and common 
254 cts pr lb—cash and time. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. Himalaya 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


microscope has of late years rendered to science. 
It appears that this instrument remained for two | 
centuries in nearly its original state, but that with- 
in the last twenty years, there have been great 
additions both to its powers and to its accuracy. 
‘The consequence has been, the accumulation of a 
vast quantity of curious facts regarding the minu- 
ter departments of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, and the ultimate structure of organic sub- 
stances, including particularly that of shells, 
which has been Dr. Carpenter’s own department 
in the investigation. ‘The instrument has also 
been brought to bear in a happy manner upon 
certain geological inquiries and speculations, into 
which it has been the unexpected means of intro- 
ducing certainty where otherwise all was, and 
would have continued to be, doubtful. We would 
fain give our readers some idea of the importance 
to which the microscope is thus rising as a philo- 
sophical instrument, and we pitch for this pur- 
pose upon the geological investigations, as those 
likely to be the more novel to a large class of 
readers. 

We may first explain that the geological inves- 
tigations of the microscope proceed upon certain 
facts; first, that organie structures—that is vegeta- 
ble and animal matters—in their composition dif- 
fer essentially from such as are inorganic, in as 
far as there is always some regularity of form dis- 
cernible in them, when minutely observed; and 
second, that particular organic substances usually 
have certain peculiarities in this intimate strue- 
ture, by which they may be distinguished one 
from another. Here, it must be observed, minute 
inspection is the all-important matter. Masses 
are often of no particular character to ordinary 
observation; they may be inorganic or organic 
for anything we can tell, judging merely by the 
naked eye. But when the least bit, properly pre- 
pared, is subjected to the microscope, we see fea- 
tures in it which at once determine the question. 
So also a mass may be known to be organic (a 
fossil); but we may not be able, from its externa! 
aspect, to say whether it is vegetable or animal, 
or to what order of plants or animals it has be- 
longed; the microscopist, however—knowing that 
petrifaction, while changing the component mate- 
rial of the object, produces no change on its ulti- 
mate structure, or, as we might say, its architec- 
ture—proceeds with confidence to examine the 
mass in question, and discerning the forms char- 
acteristic of certain classes of plants or animals. 
assigns it at once its proper place in organic na- 
ture. Such decisions are often of great conse- 
quence; for it not unfrequently happens that a 
scale, or a tooth, or a fragment of bone, is all that 
we possess of some fossil, the determination of 
whose character may be the only means of solv- 
ing an important geological question. 

Dr. Carpenter states that, some months ago, he 
was applied to by Mr. Darwin, the eminent natu- 
ralist, to ascertain, with regard to two extensive 
strata in North America, whether they were iden- 
tical in materials. From the comminuted shells 
contained in both, Mr. Darwin thought it likely 
they were identical; but he could not be sure.— 
Dr. Carpenter examined them microscopically, 
and “twas enabled to state, with almost perfect 
certainty, that the one formation was produced by 

the still further subdivision of the other; and that 
the two, so far as regarded their material, were 
identical.”” He had also been referred to by Dr. 
Falconer, the distinguished paleontologist of the 


pronounce 
bodies he had ova d in a rock, when in search of 

The Manchester Guardian, with characteristic organic remains, 
industry, gives ample reports of six lectures on iorganic. 


whether they were of organic or 
By microse ope examination, Dr. Car- 
the Microscope and its Revelations, delivered in penter was enabled to determine that they were of 
the course of last December by Dr. Carpenter, in the latter character, 
the Royal Manchester Institution. ‘They present ture to be crystalline. 
a ready summary of the chief services which the settled at once, an 


because he found their strue- 
Here a difficult point was 
| satisfactorily. 

Falconer was at a 
oss to ascertain the nature of certain small bones 
which he had found in the Sivalic 
remains of the twenty-feet-long tortoise which he 
was the means of discove 
to believe that they were the toe bones 
animal of the same s 


hills, near the 
He was inclined 


but their form was 
not sufficiently characteristic to enable him to de- 
termine this with certainty. 


He placed them in 
of Mr. Quekett, 


subcurator of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, who has paid considerable atten- 
tion to the microscopic 
Falconer did not tell him what they were, or give 
him the least clue to his own opinion, but merely 
asked him to throw as much light u 
of the bones as he could. 
time gave notice that they were the bones of a 
reptile, and most probably of the turtle order; thus 
completely confirming the supposition which Dr. 
Falconer had formed from other evidence. 


The principal substance of the teeth in almost 
all animals is one called dentin, characterized by 
minute tubular passages permeating it in a direc- 
tion from the cenire to the circumference. 
siderable variation in the arrangement of these 
tubuli was found in different groups of animals, 
which enabled us to determine with great preci- 
sion, by the inspection of even small fragments of 
ivory, the animal to which the tooth belonged.— 
Dr. Carpenter then showed a section of the tooth 
of the great megatherium, one of the gigantic fos- 
, which were to the sloths at present ex- 
isting in South America like what an elephant is 
That tooth, like the front teeth of 
rats and other rodentia, was always growing from 
a pulp at the base, thus making up for the gradual 
wearing of the surface from the want of enamel. 
The dentin or ivory in these teeth was peculiar 
in this, that it was entirely destitute of the small 
There was one great central cavity, from 
which various canals passed out over the internal 
portion of the ivory; and there was no doubt, 
from their general appearance, that in these canals 
there had been blood-vessels in the living animal. 
External to this layer was a layer of ordivary, or 
non-vaseular ivory; and external to this was the 
crusta petrosa, which corresponded very closely 
with the substance of bone. 
the substance of the teeth of the sloth at the pre- 
sent time, except that they had not the vasculari- 
ty of the internal portion of the dentin; and they 
were made up of dentin and an external layer of 
cementum, without any enamel. 
upon this plan w ould not be enabled to grind 
down any very hard vegetable substance; and the 
sloth lived now upon the soft shoots of trees, &c. 
It was formerly supposed the megatherium, the 
milodon, and other sloth-like animals, 
in the ground, and perhaps fed upon the roots of 
trees, which they met with in digging the soil.— 
This view seemed borne out, too, by the fact, that 
it would be impossible for any tree to support the 
enormous weight of these animals. 
not climb a tree, as did the sloth at the present 
time, and find subsistence upon its branches. 
the structure of their teeth was investigated by 
Professor Owen, and his discovery went in com- 
plete opposition to such an idea. 
that these teeth could not, 
grind down the hard roots of trees; that they were 


the hand: 


structure of 


yon the nature 
r, Quekett in due 


sil sloths 


to a sheep. 


7” . . 
his was precisely 


They could 


It was shown 
by any possibility, 


*An account of this extraordinary animal is given in the 
second volume of the Journal, new series, p. 324. 


not formed at all upon the same plan as the teeth 
of beavers, and other animals which fed upon 
hard vegetable substances, and whieh had not 
only enamel present, but enamel arranged in 
plates upon the substance of the teeth in such a 
manner as, by the equal wear of the dentin, ce- 
mentum, and enamel, produced a constantly rough 
surface upon the crown of the grinding teeth.— 
Nothing of this kind existed in the fossil sloth, 
and it was perfectly clear that that gigantic crea- 
ture could not have existed upon the roots of trees; 
that it must have fed, in fact, upon the same kind 
of substances as the sloth of the present time.— 
How did it get them? Could it climb trees? Cer- 
tainly not. Reasoning upon these facts, then, and 
upon the habits of the animal, Professor Owen 
was led to work out a most curious train of inves- 
tigation, which led to the most complete history 
of the habits of any fossil animal, differing so 
widely from the animals of the present time, that 
lad been ever given to the world, from the mate- 
rial supplied by the anatomist. He had fully 
proved, so far as cireumstantial evidence could 
prove, that the habits of the animal were these:— 
By its enormous digging fore-feet, (for there was 
no question that they were organized for digging) 
it burrowed down and exeavated beneath the roots 
of trees, and then, rearing itself up upon its hind 


‘legs and tail, as upon a tripod, it pushed against 


the tree, swaying backwards and forwards until 
the tree fell; then it browsed upon the leaves and 
young shoots, until it had completely stripped 
them, when it went on to another: and the present 
sloth completely stripped one tree before it left it. 
Professor Owen had mentioned this circumstance 
to him, (Dr. Carpenter) as showing the confirma- 
tion which accident would sometimes give to ela- 
borately worked-out views of this kind. He was 
explaining to Dr. Buckland (the principal advo- 
cate for the theory that it ate roots) his views 
upon the subject, who said, that if this was the 
case, the animals would be very likely to be killed 
by the fall of the tree. Professor Owen replied, 

that their gigantic strength might possibly push 
the tree down in adireetion from them, and that 
they would have sufficient instinct to get out of 
the way. But the very next specimen that was 
brought home from South America, (at present in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and which was worthy the inspection of every 
one the least interested in the subject,) the skele- 
ton of the great milodon, the most complete skel- 
eton of this group, showed a very large fracture 
in the skull of the animal; not made at the time 
of fossilization, or since, 2ut a fracture which had 
been united and healed again. ‘The fracture was 
one the animal must have received from such an 
accident as a tree falling upon its head; but bein 

provided with a very thick skull, of which the 
brains did not form a very great portion, it thus 
escaped vital injury, and eventually led a long and 
active life subsequent to this blow. This corre- 
sponded most remarkably with the views Profes- 
sor Owen had already suggested, in consequence 
of the determination of the microscopic observa- 
tions of the teeth. 

‘The lecturer then adverted to another animal of 
the ancient world, one belonging to a still remoter 
era, and denominated, from certain extraordinary 
peculiarities in its teeth, the labyrinthidon. ‘*All 
must have heard, and many witnessed the fact, 
that the quarries at Stourton in Cheshire, and 
other quarries in the midland counties—W orces- 
tershire and Warwickshire—had presented regu- 
lar foot-marks of an animal. He did not allude 
to the recent undetermined foot-steps, but to the 
discoveries some years ago of an animal which 
could only be referred to the group of batrachian 
reptiles or frogs, as no other animal was found 
which seemed to make such foot-prints. But the 
enormous size of the foot-marks seemed to mili- 
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tate against the idea that it was possible for such and sometimes requiring a strong magnifier to 
an animal to have made the impress, for it would distinguish them. These dots are the orifices of 
have required a frog three or four feet long to canals which pass through the shell from one sur- 
make such an impression, it being fully the size face to the other. ‘This was not known before the 
of the foot of an ostrich. Professor Owen re- test of the microscope was applied. He showed 
ceived from some of the Worcestershire and War- a rough diagram of the thickness of one of these 
wickshire quarries several of the bones and teeth shells, and the canals passing nearly straight 
of this animal, and also some smaller teeth from through, from surface to surface; sometimes they 
Germany, which he was requested to examine. were fourd winding a little, but in many fossil 
Upon making a section of the teeth, he found species of the ovlite they passed through direct. 
they were utterly dissimilar from anything he had ‘This distinction served to divide the very exten- 
elsewhere seen; and yet, when unravelling this sive genus, containing several hundred species, 
complex structure, and searching for something into two divisions; and previously, naturalists had 
corresponding with it in other groups, he was been very much at a loss to obtain good character- 
gradually led to perceive that the bones and teeth istics for the division of the group. One division 
must belong to reptiles intermediate between the is characterized by the presence of these extraor- 
ordinary reptiles and fishes: one bone nearly ap- dinary perforations; the other by the absence of 
proaching the ichthyosaurus, another the teeth of them. By the examination of the recent shell 
the lepidosteus [a sauroid fish, resembling the with the animal in it, he had made out, within the 
present bony pike} and one of the bones of the last few months, this very curious fact, which was 
sword-fish. Other indications led him to perceive quite unique in the history of the formation of 
that teeth, and fragments of the jaws in which the shell, that in these tubes, passing to the external 
teeth were imbedded, might have belonged to a surface of the shell, there were glandular prolon- 
batrachian reptile of the frog kind.’’ ‘Thus the gations of the substance of the animal; that every 
case was made out, and it was determined that one of the tubes contains a little gland connected 
the world, at the time of the deposition of the with the mantle or skin lining the shell. It was 
rock of the Warwickshire quarries, contained a evident, therefore, whatever might be the office 
frog-like animal of probably the size of a little of the glands, (which was not determined) the 
bullock. ‘presence or absence of these orifices in the shell 

Dr. Carpenter then alluded to his own investi- must be regarded as of considerable importance. 
gations in determining the structure of the solid Suppose he took a shell not perforated, and sca- 
parts of animals allied to the star-fish and sea- ling off the minutest fragment, (which it was more 
urchin. ‘The shell of the echinus, or sea-urchin, easy to do than in the other division of terebratule) 
was found to be composed of a net-work of calea- placed it under the microscope, the following cu- 
reous matter, sometimes forming a series of plates rious structure would be observed:—lIt is made 
parallel to each other, and connected by little pil-| up of an excessive quantity of layers, each layer 
lars proceeding from one surface to another. In folded and folded upon itself; and this character- 
the spines with which the animal is covered, this istic structure of these terebratule distinguished 
network had a most beautiful appearance. Upon them from every other shell. ‘The internal sur- 
showing the sections of these objects under the face of the shell being ground away, tide-like 
microscope to a friend engaged in the lace manu-| markings were seen, laid one over another, which 


facture, Mr. Heathcote, the member for Tiverton,| were, in fact, the extremities of these long folds, | 


that gentleman observed that he thought it would) which crop out obliquely upon the internal sur- 
be a good pattern for lace. (It would not be the face of the shell; and these long folds, broken up 
first time that objects in natural history had sug-| into fragments, have at the termination of every 
gested patterns; for within a few weeks after the| one of them this long tide-like, rounded form.— 
publication of a section of the teeth of the labyrin-| This structure he had made out to be characteris- 
thidon, it was to be seen in the centre of a large tic of that group, and to be confined exclusively 
handkerchief printed in Manehester.) ‘The cri- to it; and therefore we are enabled to determine 
noids, or stone-lilies, were a fossil tribe of this, with precision, from the most minute fragment ol 
order of animals, and their remains form a large the shell, the division of the group to which it 
part of many ancient strata. It was supposed by, belongs.” 

mineralogists that the fragments of these animals, 
where calcareous matter had been infiltrated to and take advantage of the Guardian’s report to 
the complete displacement of the original matter, give our readers some idea of the discoveries by 
were crystalline in structure; but the lecturer had the microscope in physiology. 

shown that they contained a characteristic and 
beautifully-preserved structure. From the London Inquirer. 


He had done the same with the shells of mol-| DISCHARGED OFFENDERS. 


luses, (common shell-fish) both ancient and mod-| To the Editor of the Inquirer,— 

ern. The hard parts of these animals are not, In the Manchester Guardian of the 18th March, 
mere masses of calcareous matter, as a piece of there is an abridged extract from the last report 
limestone is, but are distinguished each by some of Capt. Williams, Inspector of Prisons, on the 
peculiarity of structure, which the microscope ex- Manchester New Bailey Prison; and I have felt 
hibits to us. Primarily, the shell of a molluscous so much interested in its tenor, and with some ex- 
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animal is composed of cells 6f animal matter, in ceedingly important facts which it makes known, 


which are contained caleareous matter. In many that I am induced to request the attention of your 
cases these cells are of a prismatic form, and the readers to the subject. 

internal matter takes its shape from the cells. By| 

seeing, then, the smallest fragment of shell, or management introduced into our jails; the varied 
even a little of the calcareous dust left when the methods of discipline, classification and employ- 
membrane was discharged from it, he could tell to ment, and, 1 have no doubt, though they have 
what tribe of molluses it had belonged. ‘There is not in all cases succeeded, that great temporary 
a family of bivalves, very prevalent in early ages, benefit has been the general result. While the 
and still existing—the terebratule—which have a prison walls have restrained men from crime, they 
most peculiar structure, enabling the microscopist have been cared for with unremitting constancy; 
to determine them with ease. In this large group, but here all effort in their behalf is at an end, and 
two great divisions ‘have been assigned by micro- here the necessity for such an effort most urgent- 
scopic observation. One division is marked by a ly begins. 

series of little dots on the surface, sometimes visi-- Thomas Wright, the overseer of a foundry in 
ble, although difficult to be seen by the naked eye, Manchester, has for five years past been the be- 
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In a future paper we may return to this subject, | 
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neficent minister of advice and comfort to persons 
discharged from the New 
a number, by no means incon- 
siderable, have had cause gratefully to bless him 
for the thmely means of saving them from the mis- 
ery and desperation, by which too many are led 
back to jail, and of restoring them to society as 
uselul members. Before he interests himself in 
favor of any individual, he requires the recom- 
mendation of the governor and chaplain; and the 
only further condition with which he expects com- 
phiance is, that wher at large, he shall continue to 
‘attend some place of divine worship.’ Having 
made himself acquainted with needful particulars, 
he endeavours to reconcile the parties to their 
friends; assists them to obtain employment, with 
means to redeem any effects they may have pawn- 
ed, and if necessary, to buy clothes, that they may 
make a decent appearance; and, occasionally, be 
offers guarantees of good conduct to employers. 
There is an account of ninety-six individvals— 
eighty-eight from the New Bailey, seven from 
Lancaster, and one from Edinburgh—whom he 
thus undertook to befriend; and out of the whole, 
only four have been since in prison, of whom 
three have been transported, but the fourth ‘is 
now following an honest occupation.’ 

This simple statement of facts might render ali 
commentary superfluous; but I eannot resist the 
desire I feel to annex the following passage, from 
the report of Capt. Williams:—‘During the whole 
of my official career, 1 have met with but two in- 
stances of any really serviceable manifestation of 
interest in behalf of persons discharged from pri- 
son. ‘To the instance here adduced of Wright, 
I have to add that of the late Miss Martin, who 
devoted a considerable period of her life to the re- 
formation and welfare of prisoners in the borough 
jail at Great Yarmouth. ‘The means employed 
by these estimable persons were those accecsible 
to all,—the active exercise of benevolent feelings, 
tempered with good sense, and combined with a 
keen discernment of the practical and useful. It 
can scarcely be necessary, after the facts here re- 
lated, to dilate further upon the propriety and 
advantage of rendering assistance to men on dis- 
charge from prison; but, unfortunately, the pun- 
ishment awarded to criminals, which, if eharita- 
bly considered, would, with some slight reserva- 
tion, be admitted as an exptation of the offence, 
is almost universally regarded as an additional 
degradation. No small portion of offenders leave 
our prisons with the full intention of leading bet- 
ter lives, but find themselves utterly devoid of the 
means of carrying out their good resolutions; and, 
m a moral and physical state of destitution, with 
every hand and heart closed against them, no 
wonder that, under such cireumstances, they be- 
come reckless, and relapse into crime. Numerous 
are the cases in which recommittals ean be dis- 
tinctly traced to this cause.’ 


for various offences 


Bailey Prison, and 


A number of the cases to which Wright’s be- 
nevolent atiention has been given, are particular- 
ized in the Guardian, for the advantage of those 
who wish for detatls. 

Although this subject has not engaged the in- 
terest of individuals, | am glad to see that there 
exists in the metropolis, ‘A corporation of refuge 


We have long heard of the several systems of for the destitute,” which, 1 believe, ts somewhat 


of a kindred object; though I doubt whether it is 
capable of proportionate practical utility. I ob- 
served, too, a very brief report of a recent meeting 
of the promoters of a plan of a more promising in- 
stitution: but this also proposes a refuge—perhaps 
only temporary: details, however, are not given. 
One very startling fact is mentioned, which shows 
the extent of the evil as it now exists: that during 
the last year, it appears from official returns, twen- 
ty-six thousand persons were convicted in England 
ond Wales, exelusive of summary eonvictions.— 
For my own part, I should be extremely sorry to 
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see any attempt to meet by public undertakings, 


the demands of so extensive a field. I feel assur- 
ed, indeed, that it will become altogether unne- 
cessary on such a scale from the changes to be 
produced in the condition of the people by the 
opening of trade, and the consequent increase of 
employment; and by the alteration which must 
be made in the game-laws—the iniquitous cause 
of so many convictions—it may be against a large 
proportion of poachers by trade; but even that 
trade is the off-spring of the game-laws, and how 
many honest but half-paid laborers, to feed their 
families, and small farmers, to rid themselves 
of depredation, are unjustly brought within the 
clutches of the sporting justices ! 
time, who can contemplate the unobtrusive but 
generous, persevering and successful progress of 
the benevolent Wright, without warm admira- 
tion,—without a responsive wish that the rigor 
of every jail in the land might be softened by the 
visits of a friendly monitor, as well entitled to be 
remembered with Howard—as worthy of partici- 
pating in the reverence of ages for ‘ the good Sa- > 
maritan? ’ Puito. 
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THE NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 





E. J. Eyre is of opinion that the natives of 


Australia present a striking resemblance to each 
other in physical appearance and structure, and 
general character, habits and pursuits. The man 
is well built and muscular, and from five to six 
feet in height. His skull is thick and flattened; 
his forehead bold; his eyes—which are large, 
black, and expressive—sunk; his nose flattened, 
and his mouth wide; his lips rather thick; his 
teeth perfect and beautiful, though in the dental 
arrangement in many, a difference exists between 
the incisor and canine teeth; his chest is broad 
and deep; his carriage erect, and there is con- 
siderable natural grace and dignity of demeanor. 
A single garment only is worn, made in the form 
of an oblong cloak or coverlet of the skins of the 
opossum, the kangaroo, or the wallabie, and 
where animals are scarce, of an 


very becoming. 
thrown over the back and left shoulder and 
pinned on in front with a little wooden peg. The 
open part is opposite the right side, so as to leave, 
in the man, the right arm and shoulder bare.— 
The character of the Australian is frank, open, 
and confiding; and when once on terms of friend- 
ship, has a freedom and fearlessness that would 
give little countenance to the impression so gene- 
rally entertained of his treachery. Having no 
vessels capable of resisting the action of fire, they 
are unacquainted with the simple process of boil- 
ing; their culinary operations are, therefore, con- 
fined to broiling, baking, and steaming. 
Cannibalism does not appear to prevail exten- 
sively through the continent, though it exists in a 
few tribes. The following account was given to 


Mr. Eyre, by the natives of the Murray, of their) 


idea of the creation:—That there are four indi- 


viduals living up among the clouds, called Noo-' 


reele, consisting of a father and his three male 
children, but there is no mother. ‘The father is 
all-powerful and of a benevolent character. He 
made tle trees, seas, waters, &c.—gave names 
to every thing and place; 


to speak such and such languages. 
never die, and the souls (ludko literally a shadow) 
o! 
skies, and will never die again. 
give an account of a serpent of immense size, and 
inhabiting high rocky mountains, which, they say, 

prod luced creation by a blow of his tail. 


Australian believes in sorcery and witchcraft. 


In the mean-| 


‘tight, and placed in a cool cellar—and some say, 


ingeniously | 
manufactured article of seaweed or rushes, and is} 
It has the fur outwards, and is! 


settled the natives in| 
their different districts, telling each tribe they| 
were to inhabit such and such localities, and were | 
The Nooreele| 


dead mene will go up and join them in the| 
Other tribes, 


The ceremonies and superstitions of the natives 
are numerous, and involved in much obscurity. 
The modes of disposing of the dead vary greatly, 
according to the usage of the district and the age 
of the deceased—simple burial, the burning of 
the body, the drying of the body in the sun until 
it is mummied, are all had recourse to. The 
lamentations for the dead do not terminate with! 
the burial; frequently they are renewed at inter- 
by the women, during late hours of the 
night, or some hours before daybreak; and pierc- 
ingly as these cries strike upon the traveller in 
the lonely woods, if raised suddenly, or very neat 
him, yet, mellowed by distance, they are soothing 
and pleasing.—Lit. Gaz. 


vals 
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From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
PRESERVING CURRANTS. 

Mr. Eprtor,—lIn the article on ‘‘Gooseberries, 
published in the Ploughman of the 2d inst., I no- 
tice the following direction for preserving the fruit 
green:—** The unripe berries may be preserved, 
in a fresh state through the winter, in bottles filled 
up with cold or boiling watér, corked and sealed 
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buried with the cork downwards.” 
This may be true, still I should doubt the pro-| 
priety of “filling up the bottles with cold or boil- 
ing water.” | 
For the last ten or twelve years I have been i in| 
the habit of preserving green currants in consid-| 
erable quantities, for domestic use, and find them 
not only a luxury, but a great convenience. | 
gather the currants while green, or before they 
turn red, put them into dry glass bottles, cork 
and seal them tight; then place ‘them in the cellar, 
in such a position as is most convenient. In this, 
manner green currants have been preserved in my 
cellar for years. I have also preserved gooseber- 
ries in the same manner, and with equal success. 
I have green currant pies on my table at all sea- 
sons of the year, when other green fruit cannot 
be readily obtained. M. S. Witson. 
Lenox, May 4th, 1846. 
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UNIONVILLE BOARDING ‘SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
1 ce Institution is handsomely situated in Unionville, | 
Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south-west of West 
Chester, and 16 north. west of Wilmington. The location 
is quiet and retired, and yet in a very prominent and con-| 
spicuous part of the village. 

A competent Female Teacher will have the charge of the 
School. ‘The course of instruction will embrace all the pri- 
mary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- | 
ful English education; including Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Physiology, Botany, Drawing, and the usual branches | 
of Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserve 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and} 
the use of the Library without charge; other Books and| 
Stationery will be furnished ut the usual prices. 

The Summer Térm will commence on the 18th day of | 
the 5th month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with her 
own Basin and Towels; and have each article of Clothing 
distinctly marked with her name. 

The terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, twenty- | 
five dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. | 

Letters addressed through the Post Office at Unionville, | 
will be promptly attended to. 

Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
Wilmington, by means of regular lines of Stages. 

Unione ille, 4mo. 6. CHARLES BUFFINGTON. | 

REFERENCES: 
Dillwyn Parrish, 
Thos, L. Bonsall, 
Joseph Maxfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 


E. Hillis, 
Calvin Taggart, 
Wilmington, Del. 


4mo. 13S —3im*3 





WANTED. 

COMPETENT, 
Agent, for the sale and disposal of Books, principally | 

| Friends? publications. Apply to T. E. Chapman, No. 74le 


The| Nortn Fourth Street, Philadelphia,—or to John Comly, 


By berry. 6mo. 13.—tf. 11. 


trustworthy person, as a travelling | 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
aoe Subscriber respectfully informs his frie 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 

No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most ap prove d brands of Extra and 
Supe rfine F amily Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Me al, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purehased at this Store 

charge, in any - of the city or districts 


nds and the 


delivered free of 
tmo. 4—tf.t 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 


he Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
Smo. 73—tf8 R. Dt JUGLASS 


HAT MANU FACTORY. 


A oe KIMBER, Jr... HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equa! to any other in the 





|city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 


E. K.-has for many years paid particular attention to the 


| manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 


experience in this brane sh of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. imo. 4—tfil 





DRY GOODS. 

ba ANS & DUMONT, No. 61 N. Second St. 6 doors below 

Arch, lower side, would respectfully call the attention of 
their friends to their Steck of Foreign and Domestic Dry 
Goods, which they are disposed to sell at very reasonable 
rates, and are determined to make no representation with 
regard to quality and color not consistent with truth. They 
have now in store, (to which additions are daily being 
made) purchased at auction and elsewhere— 

Balzorines, Bareges, plain and plain style printed Mous- 
selin de Lains. 

Mode col’d high lustre Silk Shawls, ; Is. Thibet 
Shawls of various sizes, with heavy silk and woollen fringe. 

A large variety Prints, plain and gay styles; Crape lisse, 
| Book Muslin Hd’fs, col’d and white Barcelona Hd’fs; silk 
and cotton Hosiery, Gloves, best quality, Mitts, &e. &c, 
Ww elsh, Gauze, and other varieties of unshrinkable Flannels. 

A large variety of bleached and unbl’d Sheetings and 
Shirtings, Barnsly linen Sheetings, linen Damask Table 
=' Diapers, bleached and unbl’d linen Damask Table Cloths, 
bleached double linen Damask Napkins. 

Neat plain plaid Silks, very good quality and cheap; plain 
ibIl’k and blue bi’k Silks; bl’ k and col'’d Alpaca Lustres; 
Ticks, Checks, Ginghams, Linen Crash, &c. Men’s and 
Boys’ Wear, Alpaca Summer Cloths, Drab de té Cashme- 
retts, Merino Cassimeres, T'weeds for summer coats, French 
ditto, Kentucky Jeans, real Manchester Stripes, York 
\Stripes and Mixtures. A large variety Gambroons, Gala 
Plaids for Child’s Wear, Linsey Woolsey; together with 
very many other articles worthy of the purchaser's atten- 
tion. Smo, 2—9t#5 


EMOVED TO 61 SOUTH SECOND 8ST REET, 
R OLIVER EVANS manufactures and sells 
REFRIGERATORS, for Cooling Meats, Butter, &c. 
WATER FILTERS, for Purifying Muddy Water. 
FIRE AND THIEF PROOF CHESTS. 
HOISTING MACHINES, for Stores, Factories, &c. 
LETTER COPYING PRESSES, with BOOKS, &c. 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, for Extracting Liquids, &c. 
PACKING LEVERS, for Packing Dry Goods, &c. 
GLASS and EMERY PAPER, trom Eagle Factory. 
TRUCK WAGONS, for Removing Goods in Stores, &c. 
VAULT RINGS, for Pavements over Vaults. 
5mo. 23—6t.*8 


| I EFRIGERATORS WITH WATER FILTERS AND 


COOLERS attached, or separately if di 
>" The Patentee has added much to the celebrated 
\character of his Refrigerators by his late improvement— 
which consists in an interior air chamber, a simple but 
jmost effectual ventilator, by which meats and all other 
articles can be kept free from taint or smell in any climate 
OLIVER EVANS, Patentee, 
| 5mo. 23—6t.*8 61 S. 2d St. below Chesnut. 


sired. 


OFFICE. 


PRINTING 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
li Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
reasonable terms. 























































